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THE INDIAN FIGHTER. 
BY THE REV. TIMOTHY FLINT. 


That hermit hath gone to his last narrow cell, 

And his bosom at last has forgotten to swell. 

The couch, where he slept, is all crusted with mould, 
And the fire on his hearth is extinguished and cold. 


Wuoever has travelled far, and seen many men, 
has seen much sorrow. That lonely man of singular 
habits, so well known, by those who navigate the 
Upper Mississippi, by the name of Indian Fighter, or 
the Hermit of Cap au Gris, has at length paid his last 
debt; and J am released from my promise, not to re- 
late the passages of his life, until he was no more. 
[well know that the life of a man is everywhere di- 
versified with joy and wo; and that his story is but 
one of countless millions, varied only in the lights 
and shades. But it seemed right to me, to declare to 
the proud inhabitants of cities, that scenes of tragic 
interest, and incidents of harrowing agony, rise on 
the vision and pass away unrecorded in the desert. 
As I sojourned on the prairies of Illinois, I experi- 
enced, for one night, the well known and ample hos- 
pitality of the hermit, and over his cheerful autumnal 
fire, heard the following narrative of the more prom- 
inent event¢ of his life. 

‘The pride of life hath long since passed away 
from me. But it is due to the simplicity of fact, to 

eclare, that my family in Britain was patrician, of no 
ionoble name, or stinted possessions. A hereditary 
lawsuit deprived us of all but the mere wreck of our 
fortunes. We came over the seas, to escape from 





NUMBER 1. 


glad domestic sounds of animals that have joined || syrup abundantly ; and the tree itself, the fairest of 
partnership with man, the hearty blows of the wood- 1] the American forest, had begun to start the germs of 
cutter’s axe, the crash of falling trees, and the reck- || its leaves beneath its brilliant red flowers. The fresh 
less wood notes of the first songs which these soli- || air told that the snow had not yet all melted from the 
tudes had heard from the creation. I look back upon | higher huls. But violets, columbines, the white clo- 
these pleasant, and too fond remembrances, as a green || ver, the cornel, and red bud already mingled their 
island in the illimitable darkness of the past. | fragrance in the evening breeze. A requiem to depart- 

‘We consecrated our cabin in this forest with the || ing day was lulling the song birds to rest among their 
affecting and tendername of home. I haveseenmany | branches. A number of black servants, engaged in 
a spot since, where nature is beautiful in privacy and || the work, sang, in the strain of their spicy native 
seclusion, as it should seem, for her own solitary joy; | groves, songs, at once gay and plaintive, which breath - 
but none more like Eden than this. I had scarcely ||ed remembrances of the Lote and the Palm. Steam- 
lived twenty years. I had seen the richly dressed and || ing above the bright fires, arose the fragrance of the 
haughty fair of my native country and of American | forming crystals. The aged parents sat under the 
cities, as an equal, and all with the same indifference. | trees, and told their feats of hunting buffaloes and 
It may be that the heart has more tender sentiments, | bears, and their still sterner contests with the Indians. 
the eye keener perceptions, and the imagination more | The young men and their elected maidens were group- 
vivid and varied combinations, in places like these, ||¢d apart. A fat and joyous black, as laughing and as 
than amidst the palling and commonplace associations | reckless as though he had neither heard nor known the 
of art. Little had I dreamed that in these wild forests || import of the word slave, scraped his violin. At the 
I was to see a vision of loveliness, which will forever || note, the scattered groups left their satisfying privacy 
remain impressed upon my memory and my heart, like || for the more exciting sport of the dance. The Afri- 
the stamp of the seal upon wax. Here is the image || Cans, meanwhile, enacted their own under plot of stil} 
of the loved one, I hope innocently worn along with ||more boisterous gladness ; and, when weary with 
that of my Savior. I pass my eye from one to the | laughter, sipped the syrup, and, imitating the phrase of 
other; and while I remember that they are both in || the adjacent dancers, talked of their dusky loves as 
heaven, I long to rejoin them.’ | still sweeter than the forest nectar. 

His voice failed for a moment; and he took from||_* It was at such a time and place that the father and 
his bosom, where it hung with a crucifix, on which, || Emma dismounted from their horses and joined us. 
engraven on a gem, was the head of a Jesus, a mini- | It was, as if Diana had descended amidst the rustic 
ature of a beautiful girl, with raven locks, and radiant assemblage. I no longer had indistinct visions of 
eyes of piercing blackness. It showed a countenance |, $"@¢* and loveliness, and dignity, which all stood em- 








the scene of our pride and humiliation. We crossed 
he western mountains. We were borne down the 
forests of the beautiful Ohio. We ascended the ma- 
jestic father of waters, and debarked on the devious 
und secluded Maccoupin, which, after winding through 
he central woods and prairies of Illinois, pays its 
ribute to the Upper Mississippi, some leagues above 
he mouth of the Missouri. 
‘With us emigrated a band of backwoodsmen, who 
ought their homes on these fair and untrodden plains. 
s friends knit by the ties of common pursuits, and | 
he strong bond of intending to be fellow dwellers in | 
he desert, we selected contiguous farms on the open | 
brass plains; and our cabins rose under the peccans | 


ind sugar maples, that formed a skirt of deep and | 
beautiful forest on the banks of the stream. We were | 
resh from the fastidious creations of luxury and art. || merged in the fickle element. 


well remember the day when our tents were first 
bitched in the wild. Here all was fresh nature, as in 
bur forsaken home all had been marked with the labor 
®fmen. The sky was beautifully blue and cloudless ; 

nd the mild south gently rustled the trees, as it bore 
fragrance in soft whispers along the flowering wilder- 
ess. The huge, straight trees were all moss-cover- 
d; and their gray trunks rose proudly like columns. 
he starting hares, and deers, and the wild denizens 
f the woods bounded away from our path. Eagles 
nd carrion vultures soared above our heads. Birds 
vith brilliant plumage of red, green, and gold, sang 
ongthe branches. The countless millions of water 
Wellers, awakened from the long sleep of winter, 
ingled their cries in the surrounding waters. We 
dded to this promiscuous hymn of nature the clarion 
hoes of our bugles, the baying of our dogs, all the 

























of uncommon loveliness even to me, who saw with || bodied before me. The time and the place added 
impartial view. But the eye of a lover discovers || their charmed influence to the impression. The father 
perfection where less entranced vision sees only com- \ named me to his daughter as one to whom he owed a 
mon beauty. As I intensely viewed the miniature |j debt of grateful obligation. At her home the maple 
in different lights, he proceeded, in the luxuriant || was not found ; and this scene, and the process of pre- 
| amplification of a lover’s poetry, to paint his beloved || paring the sugar, had for her at the chameat novelty. 
|with a pencil dipped in sunbeams. The ambuosial || She seemed no ways disinclined to make the circuit of 
| curls, the divine expression of a melting eye, the lily ||th~ camp with me, nor to repose herself ona rustic 


| and the rose in her cheek, the snowy neck, the majestic \|bench at a spring fountain, whence the whole gay 
| form, in short, the usual illustrations of that vocabulary || 8° Was surveyed below, and which was beautifully 

. 6. 650 11 ; > r > °C. ee | > Oo oY Pac > 
| were all put in requisition. illumined by the hundred bright fires. [ler reserve 


} . : — ° || wo >awav wit! i 7. 2Cé @ DOIG, as § 3 l . 
| ‘She, too,’ he resumed, replacing the miniature in || vore away with mine ; and I became bold, as she turn 


| his bosom, ‘ before she had seen sixteen summers, had ! od her melting eye upon me, as if he inquire, why a 
| seen reverses; and her piercing eye sometimes swam || being as unlike the rest as herself, had been cast in 
| in a languor, which told a tale of sorrow. Her father | these woods. hag a 2 gle 
| had ventured all on the seas; and his wealth had been }, of the unlimited selection in these fertile ne, 
His proud spirit, like | I spoke of the peace of those who are far from pee 
| mine, brooked not the affected pity of those who had || mane arene “ng pa ore ae rape 
| shared in the hospitality of his better days. He sought |) cities, and who live in guileless peace, ener and 
repose in the same forests, and had selected his home | privacy 3 and, I added, that the poet’s song, in the day 3 
on the same stream a few leagues above. In passing |, of primeval merengue had peopled we scenes W ith 
near our cabin, his horse, affrighted by the starting || gods and nymphs 5 but that I had not dreamed to find, 
| of a hare from his path, had thrown him. I found || as I now did, the fable true in these iron days. A 
|| him, bore him home, and nursed him, during his lame- || noel pay Same — ae come, 
ness, till he was able to return to his own house. \ We named over our — “ books ; and in the course 
Next time we saw him, he brought his lovely daughter | of this delightful evening ~ incidentally expressed 
with him on a visit to our settlement. I no longer | the hope that our fathers might o> eoquenmes. The 
complained of the tedium of slumbering affections, or || song and the dance and our fathers colloguy and ours 
spoke in derision of the mock torments of love. | ceased not until the moon in the centre of the concave 
‘The time of her visit was a sweet April evening ; told us, that it was the noon of night ; and yet much 
and the place an extensive sugar camp, near our cluster || e™ained for us both to say. oa 
of cabins. The greater portion of our settlement were || _‘ Her father came for her, complaining, in the usual 
gathered round the caldrons and the blazing fires in phrase, of the unperceived lapse of the hours. They 
that pleasant valley. The sugar maple poured its rich 


I talked of the charming country, and 





mounted, and rode towards their home. I followed 
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them with my eyes and my thoughts, as the yet unaba- 
ted and boisterous mirth around, rung upon my ear. 
The tempest of war had begun to rage along our im- 
mense line of frontier; and the fierce and ruthless 
northern savages were abroad among the commencing 
settlers of the Illinois plains. We began to hear of 
their desolations of fire and blood. I neither affirm 
nor deny the wisdom of believing in presentiment in 
the case of others. It may be I followed the leading 
of a new train of thoughts ; but it seemed to me as if 
a mysterious intimation warned me to follow in their 
course. I moved over the hills until our fires had fa- 
ded upon my eye, and the mirth around them upon my 
ear. One height drew me on to another, until I heard 
a sharp and piercing scream, preceded by a rifle shot, 
in a thicket but a little way before me. An instant 
brought me to the place. The father lay on the 
ground, apparently lifeless, and covered with his blood. 
A half-suppressed groan, as of one flying away among 
the fallen trees, directed me to the daughter. She, 
too, was on the earth; but whether in faintness or 
death, appeared not; though, reclined in her white 
dress, my dark thoughts viewed her as lying in her 
shroud. In springing to reach her, I stumbled over a 
fallen tree. It providentially saved me from the un- 
erring aim of an Indian hatchet, which gleamed past 
the point, to which I should otherwise have advanced. 
The sender instantly after grasped me in deadly strife. 
Then first I knew by experience the fierce encounter 
of the red man. Providence or love endowed me with 
more than mortal powers. While I felt in the tre- 
mendous clutch of my adversary, as exerting the weak 
efforts of man against the brute and irresistible pow- 
ers of nature, I had, I scarcely know how, inflicted 
such a wound, that I felt his spasmodic grasp relax. 
His arms sunk away nerveless ; and the sternness of 
disappointed vengeance was sealed upon his grim brow 
in death. 

‘I need not prolong my tale. Water from a neigh- 
boring spring restored Emma. She had fled unharmed, 
and fallen in faintness and terror. Her father had 
been wounded, but not severely, by a rifle shot. He 
was removed to my father’s cabin; and nursed, I need 
not say, with tenderness. While a firm friendship 
grew up between the fathers, a compact of another 
sort had been unalterably ratified between their chil- 
dren. ‘There was no glade, spring source, or cool and 
sequestered bower of the broad-leaved grape, that had 
not been consecrated by the repetition of our vows, 
and our words of love. The days fled, and we count- 
ed not how fast ; for the sun, moon, stars, and seasons 
were not our remembrancers. Alas! the memory of 
these halcyon days alone remains to me ; but even the 
memory is pleasant. It is like a calm and sweet dream 
in a feverish night of pain. : 

‘The time of our union was fixed. Our parents 
would not separate until it had taken place. Ample 
provision had been made for our commencing a farm- 
ing establishment in rustic abundance and comfort. 
Earth can furnish no happier anticipations than were 


Savage knives spilled the blood of the young infants. 
They exerted themselves even to kill our house dogs. 
To render the ruin complete, conflagration glared upon 
their murders. With horrid dexterity, they composed 
a pyramidal pile of bodies ; the longer laid at the 
base, the shorter forming another tier, and the little 
infants, lying in their innocent blood, crowned the pile. 
By this pile they had their infernal orgies, dancing 
and yelling, as they circled round it, by the glare of the 
burning buildings. Ishould have made one, had they 
found me. I remained awhile insensible at a distance 
among the brush; and awoke to consciousness with 
this shocking scene in full view, though it was my for- 
tune not to be myself discovered. 

‘In the midst of their horrid rites of blood and 
drunkenness, the clarion notes of the rangers’ bugles 
‘awakened the night echoes. The murderous foe 
cowered and fled, like wolves from the sheepfold. 
Had it been heard an hour before, I had not passed 
from hope to despair; and many a brave heart had 
palpitated with the joy of welcome, which would now 
beat no more. The rangers soon came up in measur- 
ed gallop, and, clad in steel, alighted to survey the 
work of death. Icalledthem tomy aid. They carri- 
ed me to a cabin which the savages had spared; and 
I speedily recovered of my bruises. Revenge burned 
at my bosom, and for that alone I wished to live. Be- 
sides, the body of Emma had not been found among 
the dead. Might not the loved and forlorn orphan be 
a captive to these ruthless invaders? To seek for 
her, and to measure back to the murderers the cup of 
retaliation, these were motives for which to cherish 


life. All uncertainty touching Emma’s fate, was soon 
dispelled. A single captive, with her, sole survivors 


of the massacre of my father’s house, escaped them, 


carrying the lovely captive to Rock Fort, near Peonia 
of the Illinois. 

‘ The rangers had gone on their ordered destination, 
in another direction. But, stimulated by the sympa- 
thy of common feelings, and urged by my despair, a 
few gallant friends from the vicinity joined me in pur- 
suit of the captive. They were brave and determined 
spirits, who knew how to find a home in the forest, to 
whom rivers and forests, and prairies and distance, 
and danger and death were familiar objects. They 
were men of robust body and unconquerable mind. 
We mounted our horses, heedless of provisions, as 
long as we had powder and lead, and as long as the 
prairies and the forests alike afforded food for our hor- 
ses. We bounded away through the wood, stream, 
prairie, and over hill and dale. On the third night of 
our march we saw the watch fires of our foe gleaming 
afar through the forests. So far away from the scene 
of their murders without pursuit, they now reposed in 
reckless riot. Gorged with food, most of them slept 
in drunkenness. One trusty sentinel slept not; and 
his dismal guttural song occasionally chimed in with 
the hoot of the owls, the long dismal cry of the wolves, 
and the distant crash of trees, falling in the forests 








ours. 


‘A savage that we had deemed friendly, and who |! 

. Bp | 

often brought us venison for sale, came in one eve- | 
ning, when a number of our neighbors were paying us | 


a social visit. He begged my father to send some one 


to help him bring in a deer, which, he said, he had | 


killed near the house. The greater number of the 


men, and [among tliem, improvidently set forth to see | 


under the weight of time. : 

‘I felt that my motives impelled me to confront the 
| first dangers ; and they detached me to reconnoitre, 
‘or, if I chose, to enter the camp in secret. I almost 
| suppressed my breath, the beatings of my heart I 

could not suppress, as, panther-like, I crept upon the 
foe. The tail, grim sentinel, with half blinking eyes, 
| nodded erect over a decaying fire. A fallen tree in- 


the game. Anambush of hostile Indians rose between || terposed on his flank, as a screen, and I crept undis- 


them and the house. The yells of the savages, the || covered by him. Unheeded, as I crawled, I surveyed | 


rejoined our settlement, and reported, that they were | 


Emma lay, feeding upon her sleepless tears. A start 
of joy marked her instant recognition. “Hush! A 
word is death. Follow me. We are free, or fall to- 
gether!” I waived in breathless impatience. In 
sounds inaudible by any but a lover’s ear, she whis- 
pered, “I am bound.” I cut the vile bonds from her 
swollen and tender limbs. I felt at my heart the ful] 
and confiding pressure of her pledged hand. We stole 
away, as noiseless as the footstep of time. Our devi. 
ous course was often changed by seeing a gigantic 
body, first in this direction, and then in that. More 


waking spasm, and settled back with a long drawn 
sigh to his repose again. The warrior sentinel seemed 
to have caught in his ear the rustle of our feet among 
the leaves ; for he raised himself fully erect, and cast 
a keen and searching glance on every side. We sunk 
unmarked behind a briar tangle. Our hearts _palpita. 
ted equally with love and terror during this suspense 
of horror. The grim Argus, having scrutinized the 
whole scene with a detail of survey, stirred his fire, 
passed his dusky form twice around it, uttered in his 
most lugubrious tones, “* Cheowanna! ha! ha!” and, 
as if ashamed of his fears, seemed to court his former 
dozing apathy. 

‘This dreadful suspense elapsed, we fled; and! 
safely brought back the captive orphan to my friends, 
We saw most clearly that the foe was too numerous 
for prudent attack. We whispered a moment in ear. 
nest debate. Having secured the chief object of pur. 
suit, we concluded to return with all possible speed to 
our settlement. We commenced our march by the 
uncertain light of the moon, now dimmed by clouds 
and mists. Morning dawned upon our forest march in 
crimson splendor and dewy freshness. The glad 
sounds of matin music showed that every living thing 
rejoiced in the renovated day but ourselves. We 
would have chosen the sheltering darkness that was 
the scourge of Egypt; for, from the hills behind us, 
the Indian yell of pursuit was heard. Behind us was 
the loud and appalling war song of the foe ; before us 
a prairie, gay with flowers, dripping and sparkling in 
the freshness of morning dew, but measureless to 
vision, and offering only the unsheltered nakedness of 
a level plain. 

‘To fight, retreat, or seek shelter, were our only 
alternatives. The foe outnumbered us ten to one. 
Their horses were fresh; ours fatigued. We were 
unwilling that the rescued orphan should sustain the 
same chance from their rifles as ourselves. One of 
those immense elliptical, concave basins, so common 
on the verge of the western prairies, offered itself be- 
fore us. ‘The general voice was to descend the basin, 
take down our horses, and, if we might, lie there con- 
cealed until the storm of pursuit should be past. If 
the foe had not tracked us, our chances were good. 
The basin was a hundred feet in perpendicular depth; 
and the descent so prone, that our horses slid from the 
summit to the base. Briars and thorns and bushes 
and small shrubs sheltered the rim as a kind of hedge. 
At the base a cool spring trickled across a limestone 
| foor. 

‘Here we siood in breathless suspense, while Emma 
clung fast to my side. Alas! we soon heard the 
measured trample of their horses at hand ; and, as if 
to preclude all chances of concealment, our horses, 
scenting theirs, neighed veheinently, and were instant: 








|ly answered by theirs. Our basin was surrounded in 
iamoment. The rifle’s sharp clang was heard, agai) 
and again, followed by the heavy sigh of my falling 


.: . >! | © yr © ‘) To ; } | i i 
dying groans of our neighbors, the sharp reports of || many a brawny warrior in deep sleep; and one, as I || comrades ; while our return fire upon those who stooé 


the rifles, all ring in my ears as I think of the past. || passed near him, half started up, and commenced a 


I was stunned and struck down, remote from the rest, || dozing note of his habitual “ Cheowanna! ha! ha!” || ment of discharge, took little effect. 
| and sunk back to his visions. Providence, that watch- | 
es over innocence, guided me to the very tent where | 


with a rifle blow. The fathers and mothers, the broth- | 
ers and sisters, the husbands and wives fell together. | 





| high above, 


and showed only their heads at the mo 
“mboldened by 
impunity, and impatient at the slowness of their work, 
the foe soon came howling down the basin. Tlfen we 


than one turned in his sleep, as we passed, with a half P 
i 
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| Virst I heard the hooting of owls. 
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fought at bay, and with desperation; and the blood of || by the scent of carnage. The effluvia now directed || seen thissward covered with the business and bustle of 
more than one of their number mingled with ours. || them to their mark. They settled down by hundreds. | life. I remembered the bench at the head of the 


Emma fell on my bosom. 
die together.” 


“Henry,” said she, “we 


‘But God, who is rich in mercy, heard my cry it 


1 | village, where I had beheld the aged council chiefs 


J J : . ° . ° . ° . . 
Stout frames, and noble minds, and || the bottom of this deep basin. The corps of mounted | smoking their calumets in silent gravity. Their bones 


fearless hands, availed nothing against numbers. || rangers was scouring the prairie in search of the bodies | were now bleaching around me. In their skulls the 
Emma was slain in my arms; and her last look mingled | of their friends. Their practised eyes were directed | ground rattlesnake had gathered up his coil, and waited 
instrange union, love, terror, and death. Darkness | in a moment, by the wheeling circles of these birds of | for his prey. But the robin redbreast and the purple 
came over Iny own eyes; and the last sensation of a || evil omen. They found me; and in the madness of || cardinal, birds that love the shorn sward of blue grass, 


heavy and iron sleep, was, that our released spirits 
were making the last journey together. 
‘But life returned to me, and brought with it bitter 


| 
| 


} 


|my thirst, I struggled with them in wrath, to be | picked their seeds upon it, and now and then started 


| allowed to quaff my fill, and drink death at the spring. 
Some 


‘ : 
| But by kindly violence they held me back. 


and distinct consciousness, and rayless despair. The || washed my swollen limbs, while others with manly 
Hd a ~] My ~ _ rd ; || si ° rs e . . 

morning sun had just emerged from the mists when | tears committed decently to the earth the mangled | the ice in the vernal brooks. I shall soon be with them. 

we entered this basin. It was now burning noon. || remains of my friends. 


I lay on the stone floor. 
was near me. 


The pale cold face of Emma 

Hier eye, lately so piercing, was fixed 
[ was bound in various points by thongs, 
which a giant could not have broken. I struggled 
madly with them, until I was exhausted, and nature 
would go no further. Then I cried to Heaven from 
the depths, and called aloud on God formercy. When 
| paused in the intervals of my groans, what a spec- 
taclé! There were my companions, lying as they 
fell. My brain began to madden. I strove to dash 
my head on the stone floor. Bright, broad gleams of 
light, in all the colors of the prism, filled the heavens 
in my view, and I fondly heped that my last hour had 
come. But I was not permitted thus to lay down my 
loathed life. 

‘The sun seemed, for a whole age, to remain sus- 
pended high in the heavens only to concentre his 


and glassy. 


radiance on my head. But after the scorching of | 


that long period, the burning orb declined. I was in 
darkness, wet with the chill dews of night, and con- 


| 





| 
| 
| 





stantly enduring the benumbing torture of my cords. 
The panther’s | 
The sharp bark 
and the hungry growl of the wolves commenced, and | 
still drew nearer. I soon heard their menacing grow], 
and their stealthy and cat-like tread. Immediately 
after, a whole troop, emboldened by numbers, rushed 
down the den, licking their greedy jaws, as they fell 
at once upon their horrid feast. The bodies were 
torn, and in their rabid eagerness, they often turned 
their reze upon each other. Could they have instantly 
destroyed my own life, I had been content. But, when 
Isaw them tearing the’ form of my beloved, all my 
associations with life arose; and I unconsciously 
raised such a cry of horror, as drove the satiated 
ané coward prowlers in rapid retreat from the den. 

‘The morn returned. The hot sun once more 
illumined the summit of the basin. Corruption had 
commenced its appropriate work ; and a new evil, more 
insupportable than all the rest, crowned my miseries. 
I burned with the mad thirst of fever, and my mouth 
and throat were as parchment. ‘Then I knew the truth 
of all that I had heard of the agony of thirst. Mere 
physical thirst expelled all horrors of the mind, and 
reigned sole object of my thoughts. Drink! Give me 
drink ! I cried, till I heard the wild echoes calling for 
drink. I had no conception of any misery but thirst, 
or of any joy in earth or heaven, but to quaff water 
forever from a cool spring. 

‘Then I felt that time is a relation of the mind, 
and the creation of thought. I looked up at the sun. 
Roll on, I cried in my despair; roll on, and bring me 
death. But it seemed as though the voice that sus- 
pended his course in Ajalon had renewed the mandate. 
Worn down and exhausted, I slept, as I knew by a 
waking start, that broke off a dream that myself and 
my beloved had passed our mortal agonies and were 
safe landed in heaven. 'The cool evening was drawing 





harsh scream next grated on my ear. 


{| 


a few mellow notes, as if singing the dirge of the 
dead. 


‘That whole race is wasting away about me, like 


|| But, stranger, when thou goest thy way, say to those 


| ‘ All my purposes and affections were now concen- | that come after me, that it is wise, as well as christian, 


| tered in the insatiate desire of retaliation and ven- 
|geance. At the head of a volunteer corps of rangers, 
I vowed to the shade of Emma, that I would expiate 
her murder by copious libations of Indian blood. 1 
faithfully redeemed my pledge. 
assault was to be made on one of their villages, or a 
| body of their warriors, I was the first to attack, and 
the last to spare. My companions saw that I took no 
My 
My corps emu- 


counsel from distance, toil, exposure, or danger. 
only enquiry was, where is the foe? 


| lated my example; and many a burning village testified 


to the deluded miscreants that we knew how to retal- 
iate. So terrible had my name become to them, that 


I bore in their language an appellation which imports | 


Indian Fighter. 

‘At length we met the same band that destroyed my 
father’s family and Emma. They retreated, after a 
short fight, to the same basin where she fell. It was 
filled with the high grass of autumn. 
flames among them, and drove them howling upon the 
plain. We destroyed many of them there. The 
remnant fled before us to their Jair, their summer 
residence near the Illinois. Here were their wives 
and children, and the mounds that contained the bones 
of their forefathers. Here they turned and stood at 
bay. Why should Lrecal these scenes of vengeance 
and blood! Their warriors agreed to kill their women 
and children, and then despatch each other. We heard 
the aged warriors singing the death song, as the work 
of destruction went on. Our rangers were affected 
and the reports of their rifles ceased. All had fallen 
vut the leader of the band. He fired the village and 
came forth. ‘Indian Fighter,” he saidto me, “I kilied 
thy father and mother. I killed the maiden of th: love. 
If thou art indeed a warrior, and a warrior’: son, seek 
thy revenge now.” Nor was I one to refuse that 
invitation. We struggled long for mastery, for life 





' 
| 
| 
| 





on, convineing me, that in joy or sorrow, time never 
stands still. I had long seen the carrion vultures 
Wheeling their droning flight above the basin, allured 





! and death. 


‘I shouted Emma! and my arm was renerved. 


These scars remain, as durable memorials 
of that strife. But as I was weak with loss of blood, 
He 
rolled on the grass, and I saw, not without a strange 
feeling of respect, the look of defiance and the denial 
of triumph fixed on his stern brow, after his spirit had 
passed. 

‘Peace has revisited these plains many years past; 
and it is not long since I made a pilgrimage to the ruins 
of the Indian village. I should say to thee, stranger, 
that I trust I have long since become a Christian. 
Anger, revenge, despair are alike merged in my im- 
mortal hopes, and the new temper of a better mind. 
I stand amazed at myself, and ask, is this quiet and 
forgiving bosom the same, where such a whirlwind of 
vengeance and wrath so lately raged? I shed tears of 
pity and forgiveness over these affecting ruins. There 
were the dilapidated remains of the few cabins that 
had escaped the fire. ‘There were the clumps of hazel 
bushes covered with the wild hop. There were 


patches of the green velvet sward of blue grass, indi- 
cating that human habitancy had introduced it among 
the wild grass of the prairies. 


I remembered to have 


When a daring || 


We sent down | 


to stay the storm of wrath, and leave vengeance to 
Him, who operateth by the silent and irresistible hand 
of time, and will soon subdue all our enemies under 
our feet.’ 





From the Gem. 
A FRAGMENT. 

‘Well, well, I think it’s likely; but don’t tease 
me any more. Your brother has married a poor girl, 
one whom I forbid him to marry, and I won’t forgive 
him if they all starve together.’ 
| This speech was addressed to a lovely girl scarcely 
eighteen years old—beautiful as the lily that hides 


itself beneath the dark waters. She was parting the 
| silvery locks on her father’s high, handsome forehead, 
|, of which her own was a miniature ; and pleading the 
i|cause of her delinquent brother, who had married 
| against her father’s will, and had consequently been 
disinherited and left to poverty. Old Mr. Wheatly 
was a rich old gentleman, a resident of Boston. He 
was a fat, good natured old fellow, somewhat given 
to mirth and wine, and sat in his arm chair from 
| morning till night, smoking his pipe and reading the 
| 


newspapers. Sometimes a story of his own exploits 
| 


|| in our revolutionary battles, filled up a passing hour. 


| He had two chidren, the disobedient son, and the 
| beautiful girl, before spoken of. The fond girl went 
| on pleading. 
} ‘Dear father, do forgive him; you don’t know 
|| what a beautiful girl he has married, and ? 
i ‘{ think it’s likely,’ said the old man, ‘but don’t 
} tease, and open the door a little; this plaguy room 
|| smokes so 
| Well,’ continued Ellen, ‘won’t you just see her 
|| now, she is so good—and the little boy—he looks so 
( innocent—’ 
|| ‘What did you say?’ interrupted the father, ‘a 
|| boy! have I a grand child? why, why, Ellen, I never 
knew that before! but I think it’s likely. Well now, 
| give me my chocolate, and then go to your music 
| lesson.’ 
|| Ellenleft him. The old man’s heart began to relent. 
1 ‘Well,’ he went on, ‘Charles was always a good boy, 
‘a little wild or so at college, but I indulged him; and 
| he was always good to his old father, for all; but he 
| disobeyed me by marrying this poor girl; yet, as my 
old friend and fellow soldier, Tom Bonner, used to 
| say, we must forget and forgive. PoorTom! I would 
| give all the old shoes I’ve got, to know what ever 
‘became of him. If I could but find him or one of 
| his children—heaven grant they are not suffering !— 
| This plaguy smoky room—how my eyes water! If 
'I did but know who this girl was, that Charles has 
married—but I have never enquired her name. I[’il 
find out and F 

‘Then you will forgive him!’ said Ellen, rushing 
into the room. 

‘I think it’s likely,’ said the old man. 

Ellen led into the room a beautiful boy about two 
years old. His curly hair and rosy cheeks could not 


but make one love him. 
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‘Who is that?’ said the old man, wiping his eyes. An ancient philosopher, whose memory is dear to BIOGRAPHICAL. 
‘That—that is Charles’ boy,’ said Ellen, throwing || all scholars, says that is the fair difference: that the 
one of her arms round her father’s neck, while with || husband’s should be double the wife’s age. I have 
the other she placed the child on his knee. The || great respect for the ancients. | ee 
child looked tenderly up into his face, and lisped out, || It was almost sunset—when I stalked up Broadway, | The demise of this distinguished mani is now almost 
‘grand-pa, what makes you cry so?’ ||in deep meditation on the subject. At the corner of | universally known, and the intelligence has awakened : 
The old man clasped the child to his bosom, and || Cortland street, whom should I meet but my very | many melancholy associations, in this community, i 
kissed him again and again. After his emotion had || identical charmer, and looking too more charming than Here was the home of his manhood, and here his 
a little subeiied, he bade the child tell his name. | ever. | uprightness as a Judge—his extensive acquirements 
‘Thomas Bonner Wheatly,’ said the boy, ‘I am)| (You will observe, that I was in love! | as a scholar—and his numerous private virtues, have 
named after grand-pa.’ I hailed the meeting as an omen of favorable augury, | embalmed his memory in every heart. His name will 
‘What do I hear,’ said the old mean, ‘Thomas | and joined her at once. long be remembered among those who were the most 
Bonner your grand-father ?” || Now Sophia E. was a girl of excellent sense, as wo- \ prominent actors in the struggle for the independence 
‘Yes,’ lisped the boy, ‘and he lives with Ma——’ || men run—and of a very pretty, romantic turn withal. 

















Compiled for the Bouquet. 
JOHN TRUMBULL. 
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| of our country, over whose destinies, the productions 
‘Get me my cane!’ said the old man, ‘and come || I had for some time admired her lovely face and little 1 of his genius exerted an extensive and powerful : 
. Ellen, you come along—be quick child!’ } foot, her roguish laugh and rosy lip, &c., but I had | influence. But it is not our province to depict the Fe 
They started off at a quick pace, which soon brought — yet even squeezed her hand, except once or | events of his public career,—we speak of him asa & 
them to the poor though neat lodgings of his son. || twice in a kind of romp, which goes for nothing. | literary man whose reputation will endure till that of 
There he beheld his old friend Thomas Bonner, seated I offered myself to attend her to her door, which she || many of the writers of the present day will be remem. F 
in one corner weaving baskets, while his swathed || most graciously accepted; and whether by invitation 1 bered only as ‘things that have been.’ 
limbs showed how unable he was to perform the || or not I do not remember, but I contrived to slip into i Joun TRuMBULL, the author of the celebrated poem 
necessary task. His lovely daughter, the wife of his || the door with her, and by, I know not what, manceuvre, || of M’Fingal, was born April 24, 1750, in the parish 
Charles, was preparing their frugal meal, and Charles || I fairly anchored myself along side of her on the sofa. of Westbury, then a part of the town of Waterbury, 
was out seeking employment to support his needy || -My hour was come! ‘Lie still my heart,’ said I,. but || in New Haven county, Connecticut. ‘The place is 
family. Mr. Wheatly burst into tears. \it began to thump. I have been always troubled with || now called Watertown, and is included in the county 
‘It’s all my fault!’ sobbed the old man as he em- || excessive sensibility. 1 of Litchfield. His father was the first minister of 
braced his old friend, who was petrified with amaze- I however contrived to turn the conversation upon || the congregational church in that town, a man of good 
ment. When they had become a little composed— || love, in some round-about way, which would be foolish | classical attainments, and for many years one of the 
‘Come’ said Mr. Wheatly, ‘come all of you home ||to repeat. Suffice it to say that after beating about || trustees of Yale College. The subject of this sketch 
with me, we will all live together; there is plenty of || the bush for the best part of half an hour, and talking || was an only son, and of a very delicate and sickly 
room in my house for us all.’ | about admiration, and regard, and esteem, and all that, \ constitution. He gave very early manifestions of his 
By this time Charles had come. He asked his || I edged in a hint that I was in love with herself! | poetical turn, by studying and committing to memory 
father’s forgiveness, which was freely given, and Ellen || The lovely creature grew serious, and listened in || all the verses in the Spectator, and Watts’ Lyric 
was almost wild with joy. \silence. I ventured still further, and made a regular |; Poems, which comprised the department of English 
‘Oh, how happy we shall be,’ she exclaimed, ‘and || declaration of love—a thing 1 never had done before. || literature in his father’s library. This slight initiation 
father, you will love little Thomas so—and he Il be ||I talked of esteem long cherished—of passion sup- || into the rudiments of polite letters, enabled him to 
your pet, won’t he ?’ ene but unconquerable. I made a formal tender || exert his propensity to verse by making rhymes of 
‘ Ay,’ said the old man, ‘I think it’s likely.’ | of my heart and hand! I offered myself! The deed | his own, an exercise in which he was encouraged by 
| was done! i his parents. His father, in conformity to a practice 


Still no reply! Imagine my feelings during this || common at that time, had taken under his tuition, a 











From the New York American. 







‘OFFERINGS,’ 
BY A BACHELOR OF FORTY-FIVE. 
No. I. 
‘ Henceforth let no man woman wed !’—Shakespeare. 

‘Ah! my dear fellow, if you would enjoy life, take 
the goods the gods provide you—get married, live re- 
spectably ’—was repeated to me in nearly the same 
words by one of my intimate married friends, for seve- 
ral years. Whether he got tired of repeating it, or 
whether things at home grew not quite so pleasant, I 
don’t know—not I! but he left it off at last. 

His lesson, however, had made some impression on 
me, before he gave up repeating it; and I gradually 
became addicted to thinking of ‘that infectious sub- 
ject,’ as Thompson calls it. 

I had recently lost several of my intimate bachelor 
friends, (by marriage, I mean, not by death,) and the 
loss began to make me serious. I said to myself—‘I 
shall, bye and bye, be alone, in the world, with nobody 
to care for, and nobody to care for me.’ 

I promised myself every day to think of the matter 
in good faith; and I generally ended by hinting to my- 
self that next year would do quite as well. 

This kind of dialogue with myself, which the learned 
call soliloquy—I kept up till my 39th year! 

* A fool at forty is a fool indeed.’ 

I had arrived at that mature age, without any attempt 
at marriage, though I had made love to hundreds in 
the way of gallantry. 

It was growing squally: I at length one fine after- 
noon, determined to make a desperate effort, and offer 
myself to Sophia E., a charming creature, with whom 
I had been acquainted for many years, and who now 
reckoned about half my own age. 


reached to the very tips of her ears. 
At length with a smile of the most winning de- | 


ma—her dear mama, who was her only surviving pa- 
rent; and at the same time, rose and tripped, like a 
fairy, out of the room. 

Was I not in extacy? Iwas overwhelmed with the 
suddenness and variety of my emotions. I had not 
time to analyse them, though some minutes had elaps- 
ed, when the good old lady entered the room. 

She reached out her hand in a truly maternal man- 
ner; I led her to a seat on the sofa!. I told her with 
what coolness I could command, what had taken 
place. She did not offer to interrupt my hurried ac- 
cents. When I had done, she very deliberately in- 
formed me that her daughter had been for six months 
engaged to her young cousin H.; but that she should 
be always happy to see me as a friend, &c., &c.,— 
with a malicious emphasis on the word in Italics. 

‘Oh! for alodge in some vast wilderness !" 





‘Do you know,’ said a great philosopher to a pearl 
diver, ‘do you know why the pearl grows in the oys- 
ter.” 

‘No,’ answered the diver, whereupon the other 
turned up his nose at him. 

‘Can you dive to the bottom in twenty fathoms and 
bring up these pearls ? said the diver to the philoso- 
pher. 

‘ Not I,’ answered the other, contemptuously. 

‘ What an old fool is this fellow,’ thought the diver 
to himself, ‘ to be studying how pearls grow instead 
of learning how to catch them.’ 











terrible moment of suspense! It seemed an age that || youth of seventeen years of age, for the purpose of 
she sat there with downcast eyes, and a blush that \ directing his studies previous to his entering college. 
| Young Trumbull observed the student’s method of 
|learning Latin, and unaided and unperceived by any 
scription she looked up, and referred me to her ma- || ne except his 4nother, set about the study of the 


language himself. His father after some time dis- 
covered it, and finding that he made more rapid 
progress than his fellow student, encouraged him te 
proceed. He was examined and admitted at college, 
in 1757, but owing to his extreme youth and ill health, 
he was not sent to reside there till 1763. 

He employed this interval of time in the study o! 
the Greek and Latin classics, and of such English 
writers as were to be procured in his native village, 
consisting of few beside Milton, Dryden, Pope an¢ 
Thomson. Upon entering college he found but little 
attention paid to polite literature, except in the 
department of the ancient languages, and as his 
proficiency in this branch of learning was such that 
the ordinary duties of his class required but a trifling 
portion of his time, he turned his attention to Algebra,— 
Geometry, and Astronomy, sciences newly introduceé 
to the notice of the students. After receiving his 
degree, he continued three years longer at college, 
occupied in a general course of literary study. 

At this time, he began his acquaintance with Dr. 
Dwight, who was also pursuing his studies at college, 
and the two friends exerted their talents and industry 
in conjunction, to promote a taste for elegant letters 
among the inmates of the college. These pursuits 
were then looked upon as idle and worthless : nothing 
was held in high repute, but the learned languages, 
mathematics, logic, and scholastic theology. The 
wit of Trumbull, who summoned the aid of his muse 











to root out this remnant of puritanical barbarism, 
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; which he prefixed a memoir and added notes, and they 
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seconded by the efforts of others who joined his party, |;if the Americans could despise the English, they || has immortalized the author, and the name of Trum- 
effected in the end, a material change in the taste and || would more boldly face them in battle—that if they ‘| bull is indelibly written in the annals of American 
pursuits of the students. In 1772, appeared the first || could once laugh at them by their firesides and in the 1 Independence. 
part of his poem, ‘The Progress of Dulness,’ which | camp at night, they would beat them in the field on|| ‘Peace to the memory of the patriotic old man! 
he wrote with a view to help the cause of education || the morrow. 
by exposing the absurdities then prevalent in the 
system ; the work was completed the following year. | 
During the exercise of his duties as a tutor, he | tive spectator of the events which had preceded, and '| hand of strangers. But to that grave shall the gifted 
found leisure to devote himself to the study of the | which opened the war; he had watched with a satirical | | and high-hearted of our land go up in coming years, 


law, and in 1773, he was admitted to the bar, in his || eye, the errors and follies of England and her officers. || while’ 
| He had already drawn more than one keen shaft from | 
‘his quiver, and found with unerring aim, the vital |~ 


native State. He did not, however, pursue the pro- 
fession, but removed to Boston, and continued his 
studies in the office of the late President, John Adams. 
He returned to Connecticut in 1774, and commenced 
practice in New Haven. 

In 1776 he-married, and in 1781, he removed to 
Hartford, where he fixed his residence. His friends 
at this time requested him to finish M’Fingal, the first 
part of which had been published at Philadelphia, in 
1775 ; and a subscription was set on foot for the work. 
With this prospect, he applied himself to the revision 
of the first part, and the composition of another canto. 
The poem was completed and published in Hartford, 
in 1782. No legal provision existed at that period to 
secure to an author his own literary property, and in 
consequence, this work, which had an immense popu- 
larity, became the prey of hawkers and _ pedlers, 
without bringing any profit to the writer, beyond the 
first edition. More than thirty editions of this poem 
were published. 

In 1820, he made a collection of his poems, to 


were published in a handsome style, in 2 vols. 8 vo. 
On announcing the work, the public opinion was 
warmly expressed in favor of it, and consequently 
alarge edition was published. After a great effort, 
however, a small subscription only was obtained, and 
the enterprize proved unfortunate to the publisher. 

In 1825, he removed from this city to Detroit, in 
which place he resided in the family of his son-in-law, 
the Hon. Mr. Woodbridge, where he remained until 
his death, which took place on the 11th of May, 1831. 

Although Trumbull’s fame as a poet has rested 
mainly upon M’Fingal, yet there are doubtless many, 
who would ascribe as high rank to his earliest piece, 
‘The Progress of Dulness.’ Had he produced no 
other work than this, it would have sufficed to bring 
him into distinguished notice. But it has attracted 
little regard compared to the more popular and national 
work, M’Fingal. 

M’Fingal has had a greater celebrity than any other 
American poem, owing partly to its intrinsic merit, 
but more, doubtless, to the time and circumstances 
which gave it birth. It was written, at the request of 
some members of Congress, in 1775, with a view to 
aid the struggle for independence, which had then 
just commenced. It was a task no less difficult than 
necessary at this crisis, to arouse the American 
people to active and bloody resistance. A redress of 
gtievances by pacific measures, rather than by open 
rebellion, had been their sole object, and at this time, 
although the common people were scarcely conscious 
of it, their leaders had found that an open rupture 
was inevitable. It was now necessary that the breasts 
which had been accustomed to glow with loyalty, 
should burn with indignation, and that the language 
of prayer and petition should give place to the accents 
of hostility. 

At this critical mament, the keen sighted politicians 
of the day did not overlook the influence, which the 
still lingering respect toward England, and the deep 
sense of her power, must exert over the colonists. 
They understood the advantage which would be gained 
if this respect, and dread of power, could be made to 


| The wit of Trumbull was in this extremity a better 
| reinforcementthan regiments. 


part of his country’s enemies. 
It was at this moment, and to serve this emergency, 


pour contempt upon the British and their Tory friends. 
It is probable that the author, appearing on the stage 
when every thing was turned to politics, educated in | 
a country where a taste for the luxuries of literature 
was either not formed, or was absorbed in more | 
stirring excitements, and when literary competition | 


He had been an atten- || his love, his ambition. 


|| He died in the “far West,”—away from his own 
| loved Connecticut, and the scenes of his childhood, 
His grave was made by the 


“ After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 





RECORDS OF A STROLLER, 
| Numser 1. 


} 


| that M’Fingal was written. Its direct object was to | [Our correspondent seems to doubt the reality of the 


existence of such a thing as Love, as it ir said to 
be felt by some—an all-engrossing and an undying 
passion. Jlowever, we are inclined to the opinion 
that, though he may fancy that he has ‘lived and 
loved,’ he has never ‘loved as he ought.’]—Ed. 


Writt n for the Bouguel 
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did not exert much influence in stimulating to effort, 
had little in view, in composing M’Fingal, beyond the 
immediate political effect. 





people. The style and subject of his work were 
| therefore prescribed to him by the occasion which he 
|was to serve; the one must be coarse and familiar, | 
| adapted to the plain apprehension of common minds; | 
| the other must be the British and the Tory party. | 
| He was not at liberty to choose, even if his taste had 
| inclined him to the higher and more inspired language | 
| of the muse; he must be popular, at the risk of being | 
short lived; he must serve his country, and take the | 
chance of being remembered as a patriot, and forgotten 
as a poet. 

There is one weighty deduction to be made from | 
the merit of the work. Burlesque poetry is but an 
inferior species of composition, and the masters of it 
can claim but a second place in the temple of the 
muses. We may admit with Johnson, that Hudibras 
has made Butler immortal, but we wish with Dryden, 
that he had written a different work. We consider it 
to be in some sense a prostitution of poetry, to busy 
it with the foibles of men. The genius of poetry 
dwells not in the crowded city, nor holds fellowship 
with the ordinary thoughts, and feelings, and passions 
of men. When compelled to sojourn amid such 
scenes, the thrilling music of her voice is gone, her 
inspired language is exchanged for the vulgar speech 
of men, and her fancy is filled with images of deform- 
ity! But in the lofty mountains—along the margin 
of the silver rivulet-—through silent valleys—in soli- 
tary woods—on the sea shore—in the blue sky—on 
the sailing cloud—these are her chosen haunts ; and 
who that has loved to commune with her thus, would 
wish to see her degraded to the business of a satirist 
and scourge ? 

Yet in contemplating M’Fingal, if we cannot ad- 
mire the poet, we must acknowledge the debt we owe 
the patriot. It is in regard to its utility, and not by 
the tests of criticism, that we would estimate the 
value of the work. ‘Let it be tried by the stern ques- 
tion, why was it written and what has it done? The 
answer is 2. proud one. It was dictated by patriotism, 
and served efficiently the cause which it was designed 
to promote. While most satires have originated in 
personal malice, this was written in an hour of national | 
trial, to serve the cause of justice and humanity. The 
Dunciad was designed to confound the enemies of 
Alexander Pope ; M’Fingal to confound the enemies 








| 


| 


of liberty. The higher motives which gave birth to 
to the last, cannot indeed elevate it to the literary 
rank of the other; yet while critics deny to M’Fingal 





give place to scorn and contempt. They foresaw that i a place among English classics, still its production 








His purpose was, to| 
influence immediately and strongly, the mass of the | 


| 


LOVE, ‘IN A QUANDARY.’ 
“’'T is so, 
And yet ’tis strange that such a thing as Love 
} Should prompt men, e’en to slipping of their breath, 
| And crack of hearts. What fools!’ 
Canterbury Epic: 





! 

| . . . 

| This is truly an age of adventure, an age of Love 
| . . 
jand consequently, disappointment. 
| ° . . 
| truth, and I speak it witha blush which I have scare¢ 


|experienced since I forsook my ‘first love;’ 1 hav 


To speak th 


| been always in and with love—my first thoughts 
| smacked somewhat of it—my boyhood was one honied 
|dream of it—in short, I have lived and loved, and 


what is still stranger, | have loved and lived !—ay, 
lived, to love again. 

But I need not enter into a history of my life, for 
what dear young lady reader would care one sigh 
whether I had ever lived at all, if she were sure that 
I had loved, and loved as I ought. Oh no, I have a 
tale, a short tale of love and disappointment to tell, a 
tale of troubles and vexations which would, on a re- 
view, ‘harrow up the soul,’ of almost any ordinary 
lover, but on me, they sit as lightly as the whispered 
vow of a beautiful coquette. I can swallow such a 
dose without the least twisting of eye, for the world 
knows that I am no ordinary fellow, and of course, no 
ordinary lover. 

After a long period, at lcast three months, of the 
mind’s quiet, a period of ease and carelessness, without 
any of those sweet, yet troublesome and vexatious 
feelings and sensations, which infallibly fall to the lot 
of that luckless wight, who is so unfortunate as to 
cherish a sort of particularity towards one of those 
bright floaters upon the tide of life ; and when I had 
begun to hope that same unfortunate superfluity of my 
nature, had, in a measure, given way to something, 4 
little more tasting of philosophy, and cold-bloodedness ; 
an accident happened, which completely overset my 
expectations in their infancy ; and that was the, to me, 
unwelcome opening of the month of May—that de- 
lightful month, when the little ‘ bow-arrow’ god claims 
especial reverence—when the high hills and the green 
vallies, with their springing flowers, and budding 
blossoms—the joyous streams, in their soft murmur- 
ings—and the face of Beauty, with its lighted smile, 
all tell of Love. In common with Nature's self, even 
I felt a new impulse, an irresistible incentive to 
action; and I obeyed the call. ; 

On the 1norning of the first of May, I found myself, 
somewhat to my surprise, I allow, on a stage-coach, 
with my face towards Ely’s Ferry, on the Connecticut. 
Who does not know Ely? As I was saying, I found 
my face set for the Connecticut, and soon after, stept 
upon its green and freshet-washed shore, quite a new 


creature, for I that moment realized and felt sensibly, 
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too sensibly, the superior object of my visit. That 
object was a Beauty, and the cause was—I’ve forgot. 
But somehow, I had felt for some moments before 


| 
| 
| 
an especial longing for the arrival of the Boat.froma || 





| cause and the effects of an indulgence in vicious 
‘habits, or the practice of virtuous ones, is at once 
| brought before us, and who cannot form a more 
| perfect idea from a correct picture, than from a 


WAS BOUQUUY 


TO OUR READERS. 
Herewith is presented, as a candidate for your 








New-York, whether it was that my beloved was on|| favor, the first number of the Bouquet. When a new | labored description ? 


board, or that I wished - much to view that wonder || paper of this kind is commenced, it is usually expected ! 
of the age, asteam-boat, I cannot now say,—but it | that the Editor, will give his patrons an exposition of || 


was one of these which made me restless with impa- 1 
tience. However, I did not expect her arrival until | 
the coming morning, and as it was then high noon, I, 
together with a young friend, spent the remainder of | 
that tedious day in strolling over the hills, and rolling | 
rocks from them into the river below,—which was, | 
you may be sure, no unphilosophic employment, as | 
every rock which left its deep track in the hill-side, | 





his views and purposes, with regard to the conduction 


| 

To such a class of reading a considerable portion 
of the Bouquet, will regularly be devoted, ever 
| keeping in. view, the primary object of our underta- 
of his work. Well, reader, here we are, for the first king, the moral improvement of our readers. We 


time in our life, rather uncomfortably seated in the | shall at all times, endeavor to encourage virtue by 
We said publishing nothing that can be said in the abstract 








chair editorial ; for this especial purpose. 
uncomfortably seated, for reasons as follows—we are, 
or at least our friends say we are, avery diffident sort | 


of a personage—and the profession which we have | 
'| adopted is one that is full of difficulties, and perplexi- || 5 


to countenance vice; or from which some good moral 
may not be drawn. 

Our Music department is under the care of a 
entleman of distinguished taste and talent, who will 


é wale ta ‘pp ; ie ad el la ll 
and then sunk in its grave of foam, reminded me} ties, which, though by many considered merely doubtless render it valuable and interesting 


strongly of the headlong love-adventures I had been 


called to pass through in years gone by. But I am || 
too prolix. Bed-time came, and our landlord adver- | 
tised us of the necessity of retiring early, for that we | 
should have an early call. Sleep I did, a little,—| 
dream, I did, a deal. I dreamed of her who was, at | 
that moment, as I fondly imagined, ‘ flying upon the } 
wings of’ steam to meet me—and I waked and thought || 


. 2 2 . . | 
of the exquisitely pleasurable surprise she would feel, | 
on seeing me there ; and again I slept and dreamt of || 
hot-water and hissing steam ; of broken and flying 1 

1] 


pot-metal, with clouds of vapor at its heels; of'|| 


| 
| 





beautiful forms, and angelic faces high up in air—only || 
to come down again, and not look so beautiful ;—of || 
the music of woman’s sweet voice—in screams of | 
agony ;—of sailing so sweetly and easily, like a| 
winged one, through the thin air—among wrecks of || 
finery, and loose timbers ;—of fiery shapes and fan- 
tastic figures, revelling among clouds—of steam. In 
fine, I passed the most of the night in a state of | 
misery—between sleeping and waking, so that just | 
when I should have been up in readiness for the Boat, 
a deep sleep was on me. 


Just as the sun came stealing upon us over the great | 
hills and the everlasting rocks which hem in the Con- 
necticut valley, our kind and attentive landlord came 
bursting with haste into the room, to convey the grat- 
ifying and soothing intelligence that ‘the Boat was | 
just going by!’ My startled ear drank in his words | 
with all the eagerness of misery.—The echo of my | 
sentence and the roar of steam sounded in my ear | 
like a knell,—the thought of her, and the conscious- | 





ness of my wretched disappointment, blended in || 
untold anguish of spirit,—all rendered me an object || 


to be looked upon and pitied. The next moment, my | 


| would otherwise remain unoccupied. By so doing, 


|| tive. 


imaginary ; those who have found themselves in the | 
same situation, will pronounce bitter realities. 
|| we trust we shall be relieved from the former, by the 


But | 


meed of approval for our labors, and with this, our 


| 
\| re 
|| other cares will sit lightly upon us. 
|| 

| 


Six months since, we came among you, an entire 
stranger—* unknowing and unknown.’ We have 
established acquaintances and friendships which we 
hope may be lasting—have admired the natural beau- 
ties, the pleasantness, and the flourishing state of the 
Connecticut Valley, and have desired to become one 
of its permanent inhabitants. In embarking in this 
enterprize, our object has been to supply a deficiency 
which existed among the numerous well conducted 
journals already established. To the conductors of 
some of these, who have assisted us in our undertaking, 
we would tender our thanks; but others, we regret to 
say, have exhibited toward us, a spirit which cannot in 
charity be called by a softer name than jealousy ; ex- 
cited by a misconception of our object. We come not 
as a rival, but with the intention of taking a place which 


though we may not ‘ reap golden honors,’ yet we shall 
endeavor to merit ‘ golden opinions.’ 

The Bouquet, is intended to cultivate morality— 
refine the feelungs—elevate and purify the thoughts— 
and improve the heart. It is, we believe, a generally 
received, though sometimes disputed theory, that 
writings of the imagination, if of a proper character, 
exert an immense and important influence over their 
readers,—a far greater one than plain, sober, narra- 
We are aware that this position will not be 
approved by many, but let them ask themselves this 
question—what book that I have read, at the time of 
its perusal, produced the strongest impression ? and 





landlord and I met, and, were it possible, my look | 
would have annihilated him—even in his undress. I 

could read him, even as the pages of a book—and, at 1 
a glance, I saw h's drift. 
in a long strain of censure,—aye, I could have 
cursed him ;—but better feellings carried sway—lI | 
notified my friend that we were under the disagreeable 
necessity of leaving immediately. Accordingly we 
wandered up on the bank of the river for seven or eight 
miles, with the sweet reflection that another day must 
pass over us——that another night, and perhaps another 
disappointment. And '—T had lost the cream, the 
acid—the very object of my journey ;--I was left 
alone, as it were, to * chew the cud of? Lorillard, and 
digest my chagrin as best I might. However, the 


I might have branched out | 


next morning, we took the boat, and in due season set || 





foot in Hartford; I, with a slight addition of down- 
heartedness, and somewhat less of romance about | 
me. I enquired for her-—sue was MARRIED ! 


Here, Mr. Editor, was a very pleasant, agreeable 
state of things, to be sure;—here was romance 
broutht to a stand-still ;—here was poetry turned out 
of doors, to make room for prose—miserable prose ; 
ein a word, here was ‘ Love ina Quandary.’ 

ALGEROY. 








|| who has not at times felt his soul thrill with the 
|| beautiful influences of poetry—or whose feelings of 
|| benevolence or pity have not glowed with unwonted 


ten to one, the answer will show it to have been 
some work of the imagination. Where is the man 


suffering innocence or unmerited distress—or felt his 
thoughts and views of the character and attributes of 
Jehovah enlarged and extended, when contemplating 
on the sublime and glorious imaginings of the pious 
psalmist. We are of the opinion, thata person may 
gain as much information of the habits and manners 
of the people of other countries, by perusing an 
imaginative sketch, as from the most abstruse histo- 
ry. Volumes may be written and read, and still fail 
| of producing that idea of vice or virvue on the minds 
| particularly of the young, tiut is efected by their 
| seeing the reward of the one and the punishment of 
| the other exemplified in the history of an individual, 
even though that history be but ‘ Fancy’s sketch.’ 
From such reading, much may be learned of the 
unhallowed passions of men, and of the effects which 





brightness, while reading some imaginary tale of'|| 


Under our poetic head, we intend there shall at 
all times be found the choicest flowers of Parnassus’ 
mount. Poetry is the language of Nature, and its 
object should be to point the spirit upward unto 
| Nature’s God. Though it may sometimes sing of 
decay and death, it should ever be for the purpose 
of elevating the thoughts to that land where decay 
‘and death are known no more. Pure in itself, it 
should be ever free from grossness in sentiment and 
language, and though it may in its breathings some- 
times blend the sparkling of wit, or the fervency of 
affection, if it stoops to the baser things of exist- 
ence, it is no longer worthy of the name of poetry. 
|Such, and such only as passes the ordeal we have 
described, will ever find admittance to cur columns. 

A portion of our pages will also be devoted to 
well written essays on men and things—to Biogra- 
phy——General Miscellany and Light Reading. Such 
is the plan which we have laid out, and here we would 
express our inability to accomplish alone all that we 
have promised, but we know that there are in our 
community an abundance and a diversity of talent, 
for the exercise of which, we trust that we do not 
now solicit in vain. Some assistance has been prom- 
| ised us, but more we wish, and expect to receive. 
| With these intentions and these prospects, the 
| first number of ‘ The Bouquet,’ ‘is respectfully sub- 
mitted,’ with the assurance of an endeavor to merit 
_your approval and support, and the confidence of 
receiving it, if these efforts are successful. 


04 The second number of the Bouquet, will be is- 
| sued on the 2d of July, and thenceforth, regularly once 
a fortnight. This arrangement is unavoidable at this 
\time. In the course of the next week, one of the pub- 
ilishers will call on the citizens to receive their sub- 
| scriptions ; and those who may receive this number, 
‘and do not wish to subscribe forthe paper, (of which 
| class we trust there will be few,) are requested to re- 
| serve it till called upon, or return it to the Office, over 
| Mr. Charles Sheldon’s Dry Goods Store. If any 
shouldbe neglected, they are requested to hand in their 
names at the office, or at Messrs. Packard & Butler’s, 
Main Street. 


With the Bouquet, will regularly be published an 
advertising cover, which may be considered a valuable 
medium for the circulation of advertisements of Book- 
sellers, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers, Milliners, and 
such others as as are particularly interesting to the 
ladies. ‘This will not be attended with any additional 
expense of postage to our country subscribers, and 
will accomplish the desirable object of preserving the 
work in better order for binding, than would other- 
wise be done. 

Owing to the neglect of our Type Founder, we 


should apologize to our musical patrons, for the ap- 
pearance of our Music Page. It is deficient in some 





are produced by the unrestrained action of them. In 
such sketches of character, correctly delineated, the 


of the characters, but so trifling that the construction 
cannot be mistaken. 
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last we part-ed on the shore. My bosom heaved with many’a sigh, To think I ne’er should see her more, To think 
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can-not part from thee! The anchor’s weigh’d, The anchor’s weigh’d! Fare-well! Fare-well! 
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den —_ O weep not love, I trembling said, Go then, she cried, but let thy constant mind 

astruction Doubt not a constant heart like mine, Oft think of her you leave in tears behind ! 

I ne’er can meet another maid Dear-maid, this last embrace our parting pledge shall be! 
Whose charms can fill this heart of mine. The anchor’s weigh’d ! Farewell ! Remember me | “ 
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P OE TRY. 


> ri le 

te is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gent 
uae of Dove, and of affliction—in the quict broodings of the 
soul over ‘the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 


Written for the Bouquet. 


APPEAL OF A GREEK TO THE AMERICANS, 
FOR HIS FAMILY, IN TURKISH SLAVERY. 


‘ Me wouldst thou serve?—for them thy cares a 
And them to me restore,—and me to joy.’— dyssey. 
Moruer !—whose vesper-strain, 
In warblings wild and clear, 
Blent with the music of the main 
To lull my infant ear; 
How doth thine aged form 
Gleam o’er my sleepless eye, 
Bow’d low beneath the ruthless storm 
Of Moslem tyranny.— 

















Broruers !—whose joyous shout 
Amid your hours of play 

Through the green olive shades rang out 
That canopied our way, 

’ Who when stern War awoke, 

Close to my bosom clung, 

How can ye bear a despot’s yoke, 
So delicate and young !— 


Sister !—with raven locks 
O’er thy fair shoulders spread, 
Whose steps among our cavern’d rocks 
Homeless and faint, I led,— 
Alas! thy captive tears 
Gush forth without control, 
Oh God! allay the nameless fears 
That haunt my tortured soul.— 


Fatuer !—thou bear’st no yoke, 
Not for thy sake we pine,—! 

One ghastly wound,—one sabre-stroke,— 
One parting groan were thine,— 

Thy sufferings are at rest, 
Thine apprehensions fled ; 

Lock’d in our country’s hallowed breast 
How happy are the dead!— 


Hail! free and mighty Land, 
Like favor’d Eden’s ground, 
To thee I stretch the imploring hand 
So late in fetters bound,— 
Sons of the glorious West 
Who broke Oppression’s chain, 
Cail to my bleeding country’s breast 
These exiled ones again. 


Ye read what Turkish steel 
Hath written on my brow, 
But can ye see the fiery seal 
That scathes my spirit now ?— 
For my dear kindred’s fate 
The rankling, speechless care 
Txanscends these scars of savage hate 
Which to my tomb I bear. 


Though drear and dark thy lot 
Proud clime that gave me birth, 

To me thou art the fairest spot 
Of all this sun-bright earth; 

*T were better mid thy caves 
With famish’d form to roam, 

Better to perish ’mid thy graves 
Than reign on Europe’s throne. 


Hartford, June 6, 1831. H. 





What is life? 
*Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air, 
From time to time, or gaze upon the sun! 
*Tis to be free.—Anpison. 








There is a strain of beautiful harmony in both of the following 


pieces, and their similarity in imagery and spirit is such that 
they should never be separated. Every person who closely 
studies Nature’s language, has seen that on that holy morn, 
‘Each tree, that lifts its arms in air, 
Seems bending at its morning prayer,’ 
or at least, that ‘the thousand voice-harps of wind, and riv- 
ulet, and forest,’ are more audible, when all other sounds are 
hushed, in the quiet of a Sabbath eve.—Ed. Bouquet. 


SABBATH MORNING. 
BY THE REV. NORMAN PINNEY- 


How calm comes on this holy day! 
Morning unfolds the eastern sky, 

And upward takes her lofty way, 
Triumphant to her throne on high. 

Earth glorious wakes, as o’er her breast 
The morning flings her rosy ray, 

And, blushing from her dreamless rest, 
Unveils her to the gaze of day; 

So still the scene, each wakeful sound 

Seems hallow’d music breathing round. 


The night-winds to their mountain caves, 
The morning mists to heaven’s blue steep, 
And to their ocean depths the waves 
Are gone, their holy rest to keep. 
’T is tranquil all—around—above— 
The forests far, which bound the scene, 
Are peaceful as their Maker’s love, 
Like hills of everlasting green; 
And clouds like earthly barriers stand, 
Or bulwarks of some viewless land. 


Each tree that lifts its arms in air, 

Or hangs its pensive head from high, 
Seems bending at its morning prayer, 

Or whispering with the hours gone by. 
This holy morning, Lord, is thine— 

Let silence sanctify thy praise, 
Let heaven and earth in love combine 

And morning stars their music raise ;— 
For ’tis the day—joy—joy—ye dead, 
When death and hell were captive led. 





SABBATH EVE. 
BY GEORGE DENISON PRENTICE. 


How calmly sinks the parting sun! 

Yet twilight lingers still, 
And beautiful as dreams of Heaven, 

*T is slumbering on the hill: 
Earth sleeps with all her glorious things 
Beneath the holy spirit’s wings, 
And, rendering back the hues above, 
Seems resting in a trance of Love. 


Mysterious music from the pines, 
O’er yon dark rocks reclined, 
Falls, like the whisperings of peace, 
Upon the heavenly mind; 
And winds with pinions steeped in dew 
Breathe gently, as if stealing through 
From Eden’s bowers, they came to bless 
The spirit with their holiness, 


And yonder glittering throng of clouds, 
Retiring from the sky, 

So calmly move, so sweetly glow 
They seem to Fancy’s eye 

Bright creatures of a better sphere 

Come down at noon to worship here, 

And from their sacrifice of love 

Returning to their home above. 


The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night-arch floating high, 

The fiowers, that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by 

Are living with Religion—deep 

Their glories on the waters sleep, 

And mingle with the moon’s pale rays 

Like the soft light of parted days. 


The spirit of the holy eve 
Comes through the silent air 

To feelings hidden spring, and wakes 
The gush of music there!— 














‘ 
And the far depths of ether beam 
So passing fair—we almost dream 
That we can rise and warmer through 
Their open paths of trackless blue. 


Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 
Each pulse is beating wild, 

And thought is soaring to the shrine 
Of Glory undefiled !— 

And holy aspirations start 

From the full fountains of the heart 

And chain—for Earth’s dark ties are riven— 

Our visions to the gates of Heaven. 


ADORATION. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
‘ Hast thou considered the Heavens.’.—Jog. 
Look unto Heaven! 
The still and solemn stars are burning there, 
Like altars lighted in the upper air, 

And to the worship of the Great God given, 
Where the pure spirits of the unsinning dead, 
Reclaim’d from earth, and sanctified, might shed 

The holiness of pray’r! 


Look ye above ! 
The Earth is glorious in its summer wreath— 
The tall trees bend with verdure, and beneath 
Young flowers are blushing like unwhisper’d love : 
Yet these must change ;—Earth’s glories be no more, 
And all her bloom and greenness bend before 
The ministry of Death! 


Then gaze not there— 
For holy skies are o’er ye ; and the high, 
Mysterious things of God’s immensity 
Are leading upward like the wing of prayer! 
And Heaven’s own language to the pure of Earth, 
Written in stars at Nature’s mighty birth, 
Is burning on the sky ! 


Oh! turn ye then, 
And bend the knee of worship; and the eyes 
Of the pure stars shall smile with glad surprise 
At the deep reverence of the sons of men. 
Ay, kneel in worship till the stars grow dim, 
And the skies vanish at thought of him 
Whose light beyond them lies! 





EVENING. 


There is an hour when leaves are still and winds sleep on the 
wave ; 


When far beneath the closing clouds the day hath found a 


grave ; 
And stars, that at the note of dawn begin their circling flight, 
Return, like sun-tired birds, to seek the sable boughs of night. 


The curtains of the mind are closed, and slumber is most 
sweet, 

And visions to the hearts of men direct their fairy feet ; 

The wearied wing hath gained a tree, pain sighs itself to rest, 

And beauty’s bridegroom lies upon the pillow of her breast. 


There is a feeling in that hour which tumult ne’er hath known, 

Which nature seems to dedicate to silent things alone ; 

The spirit of the lonely wakes as rising from the dead, 

And — its shroud adorned with flowers, its night lamp newly 
ed. 


The mournful moon her rainbows hath, and mid the blight of 
all 

That garlands life, some blossoms live, like lilieson a pall; 

Thus while to lone Affliction’s couch some stranger joy may 
come, : 

The bee that hoardeth sweets all day hath sadness in its hum. 


Yet some there are whose fire of years leaves no remembered 
spark ; 

Whose summer-time itself is bleak, whose very day-break dark. 

The stem though naked still may live, the leaf though perished 
cling, 

Butif at first the root be cleft, it liesa branchless thing. 


Andoh! to such—long, hallowed nights their patient music 
send ; 


The hours like drooping angels walk, more graceful as they 
bend ; 
And stars emit a hope-like ray, that meltsas it comes nigh, 


} And nothing in that calm hath life that doth not wish to dia 
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